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THE ICONOGRAPHY OF THE ASCENSION 



The purpose of this paper is two fold : first to trace the devel- 
opment of the iconography of the Ascension from its earliest 
type through to the Gothic form; and second, to illustrate by 
means of this development the evolution of Christian art up to 
the Gothic period, and to show in particular the manner in which 
the ever-present Oriental influence modified in various ways the 
types current in western art. 

The Feast of the Ascension was not among the earliest estab- 
lished by the Church, nor was it celebrated at first as an inde- 
pendent feast, but generally in conjunction with Pentecost. 
Early writers such as Origen, Tertullian, and Cyprian mention 
only Easter and Pentecost. It is only from the end of the fourth 
century that we find positive reference to the Ascension either as 
a separate feast-day, or as a part of the Pentecostal celebration. 
The separate feast-day of the Ascension must have been estab- 
lished between 380 and 430 a.d. The year 380 is the date of 
the Peregrinatio Etheriae in which a very interesting account of 
Ascension and Pentecostal celebrations is given; we read in it of 
the vigils held at Bethlehem forty days after Easter, and of the 
celebration of Pentecost at Jerusalem on the dies quinquagesi- 
marum, with a separate celebration of the Ascension on the Mount of 
Olives the afternoon of the same day. The other date, 430, 
marks the death of Saint Augustine, who describes the Ascension 
as among the feasts universally observed: ^'sicut quod Domini 
passio et resurrectio et ascensio et adventus de caelo Spiritus 
Sancti anniversaria solemnitate celebrantur et si quid aliud tale 
occurrerit quod servatur ab universa quacumque se diffundit 
ecclesia. ''^ Roughly speaking then, the end of the fourth cen- 
tury or the beginning of the fifth may be regarded as the time 
when the Ascension assumed independent significance. 

The canonical references to the Ascension are few and brief. 
^Ep. CXVIII, i; P. L. XXXIII, col. 200. 
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Only in Mark, Luke and in the Acts of the Apostles do we find 
definite account of the episode: 

Mark, xvi, 19: "So then after the Lord had spoken unto them 
(the disciples), he was received up into Heaven and sat on the 
right hand of God.'' 

Luke, xxiv, 50-51 : "And he led them out as far as to Bethany, 
and he lifted up his hands and blessed them. And it came to 
pass while he blessed them he was parted from them and carried 
up into heaven, and they worshipped him, etc/' 

Acts, i, 9-12: "And when he had spoken these things while 
they beheld he was taken up] and a cloud received him out of 
their sight. And while they looked steadfastly toward heaven 
as he went up, behold two men stood by them in white apparel 
which also said: 'Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into 
heaven? This same Jesus which is taken up from you into 
heaven shall so come in like manner as ye have seen him go into 
heaven.'" 

In the apocryphal gospel of Nicodemus we find the following 
references: 

First Greek form, xiv: "And while Jesus was speaking to his 
disciples we saw him taken up into heaven." Ihid. xvi: "While 
he was yet sitting on the Mount Mamilch and teaching his dis- 
ciples we saw a cloud overshadow both him and his disciples and 
the cloud took him up into heaven, and his disciples lay upon 
their faces upon the earth." 

Second Greek form, xiv: ". . . and having thus spoken he 
went up into heaven." Ihid. xvi: "We saw Jesus alive on the 
Mount of Olives and going up into heaven." 

Latin form, xiv: " . . . We saw him taken up into heaven. " 
Ihid J xvi: ". . . and he went up into heaven and his disciples 
prayed upon their faces on the ground. " 

We may trace in these accounts a gradual expansion of the 
detail given the scene: Mark gives us only the main motifs Luke 
adds the benediction and the worshipping disciples; Acts speaks 
of a cloud and "two men in white apparel"; from the apocryphal 
sources we derive the two motifs of the Mount of Olives and the 
disciples prostrate on their faces. From the data thus afforded, 
the artists of the Early Christian period evolved two types for 
the scene, one of which may be called the Hellenistic type, since 
it was formed in the final stage of Greco-Roman art, and seemingly 
reflects in its realistic rendering of the Ascension the material 
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bias of the Hellenistic mind. In the other type, originated in 
the Christian East, the unreal and abstract treatment gives the 
scene a mystic character consistent with Oriental habits of 
thought. 

These two types, the Hellenistic aad the Oriental, might also 
be called the Western and Eastern, since the extant examples 
of the Hellenistic form have all been found in the western part of 
the Early Christian world, and the two Ascension-types have 
already been differentiated under these names by E. B. Smith.^ 
Hellenistic is the better term for the '' western '^ type however; 
by it we mean the original form in which the scene was cast in 
East as well as West, a form which was soon supplanted in the 
East by the Oriental type, but main- 
tained itself for a longer period in 
the West 

The Hellenistic Type. 

In this form of Ascension Christ is 
beardless and steps from a mountain 
into heaven, assisted by the Hand of 
God which emerges from heaven to 
draw him up. Below are represented 
some of the disciples in various atti- 
tudes, either gazing up to heaven or 
prostrate on the ground in fear or 
prayer. 

The first of our examples is an ivory 
diptych at Munich which Dalton re- 
gards as Roman in origin and dating 
about the end of the fourth century^ 
(Fig. 1). In this ivory Christ is nimbed 
and beardless and steps from a mountain towards heaven; his 
right hand is grasped by the Hand of God which issues from the 
clouds. Two disciples are represented, one prostrate, the other 
gazing with astonishment at the spectacle. 

Another example occurs on the doors of S. Sabina at Rome, in 
the fifth century (Fig. 2). Here we find the same scene so far 
as essentials are concerned, though somewhat amplified. Christ 
is drawn up to heaven from the top of a mountain, while below 

^Byz.Z. 1904, p. 222. 

2 Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, p. 191. 




Figure 1.— Ivory Diptych in 
Munich. Fourth Century 
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are seen four of his disciples in agitated attitudes. The panel of 
S. Sabina differs from the Munich ivory in giving the bearded 
type to Christ, and in the introduction of the three angels, two 
of whom are engaged in drawing up the Saviour toward heaven, 

while the third extends his 
right hand in the gesture of 
surprise or speech which is 
usually given the attendant 
disciple in scenes representing 
the miracles of Christ. We 
shall have occasion to return 
to this rehef for further dis- 
cussion. 

Our next two examples are 
found on Christian sarcophagi 
of Provence where the forms 
of Hellenistic culture main- 
tained themselves even later 
than in Italy. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to find the 
Hellenistic type appearing on 
these Gallic monuments of the 
sixth century, although at this 
period the Christian art of 
Italy was thoroughly trans- 
formed by the new notions 
introduced from the East. 
The first of the sarcophagi in 
question is at Aries. ^ On this 
we find an Ascension in which, 
as in the Munich ivory, the 
beardless Christ is stepping up 
to heaven and reaching for 
the Hand of God which is now 
effaced ; two disciples are repre- 
sented below, one prostrate 
and the other gazing upward 
in surprise. The other example occurs on a fragment at Clermont. 
This shows us only the figure of Christ, raising his hand and 
stepping up toward heaven. The disciples must have been 
1 Le Blant, Les Sarcophages Chretiens de la Gaule, pi. XXIX. 




Figure 2. — Panel of Door of S. 
Sabina. Fifth Century 
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included in the original composition, to judge from an inscription 
read upon the sarcophagus by Peiresc:i " Ascensio in coelum, sub- 
latus tamen videtur Christus a manu de caelo veniente, respic- 
ientibus discipulis et stratis/^ 

The Hellenistic type may well have been derived from the 
apotheoses of emperors, such as that found upon a medal of 




Figure 3. — Miniature of the Syriac Gospel of Rabula 

Constantine, 2 and on an ivory of the British Museum.^ In the 
former a hand issues from heaven to take up the emperor who 

1 Le Blantj op. cit. p. 47. 

2 Cohen, vol. VI, p. 172, No. 568. 

^ Venturi, Storia delVarte iialiana,!, fig. 359. 
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stands in a quadriga and extends his hand. On the ivory two 
genii are shown carrying an emperor to heaven; he extends his 
hand toward a group of gods, two of whom receive him with the 
same gesture. The concept of these scenes is given Uterary ex- 
pression in a line from the Panegyric of Constantius Chlorus: 
"Receptus est consensu coelitum Jove ipso dextram porrigente.'^ 
In any case the apotheosis offered a convenient mould in which 
the Christian artists could fit the data afforded by the canonical 
or apochryphal accounts of the Ascension, and it seems likely 
that we have here the ultimate source of the Hellenistic type. 

The Oriental Type 

A. The Syrian Form. Of the Oriental Ascensions, the best 
defined is that which we find to have been current in Syrian art, 
and is represented by a miniature in the Syriac Gospel in the 
Laurentiana at Florence, written in Zagba of Mesopotamia by 
the monk Rabula in the year 586 (Fig. 3). The type here used is 
quite different from the Hellenistic. In a ^'mandorla" supported 
at the top and sides by two angels stands a bearded and nimbed 
Christ blessing with his right hand and holding a scroll in his 
left. An additional angel on either side offers a crown to the 
Redeemer with veiled hands. Below the mandorla are four 
wings filled with eyes, and from the wings project the heads of an 
angel, an ox, an eagle, and a lion. Beside the wings are two 
whirling wheels. A hand issues below the wings and directly 
over the head of Mary, who stands in attitude of prayer imme- 
diately under the mandorla. Beside the Virgin on either side 
is an angel with a wand. Each of these angels addresses a group 
of six disciples who point and gaze at the group above. The 
group on the right is headed by Peter, who carries a cross, while 
the left-hand group is led by Paul with a book in his hand. In 
the upper corners of the miniature are busts of the sun and the 
moon. 

B. The Palestinian Type. Derivative from the form which 
we have just described is one which is represented by the Ascen- 
sion scene employed to decorate the Monza phials, a series of oil 
flasks preserved in the treasury of Monza cathedral, and known 
to have been manufactured in the Holy Land as souvenirs for 
pilgrims about the end of the sixth century. ^ This form of 
Ascension is much like the Syrian, but shows some divergence 

* Garrucci, Storia dell 'arte cristiana, VI, pis. 433^35, inclusive. 
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(Fig. 4.). Christ instead of standing is seated on a throne, 
and holds a book in his left hand in place of the scroll. In all 
but one of the representations on the flasks there are four angels 
around the mandorla, but all four of them support the mandorla, 
whereas in the Rabula miniature it was held by two angels and 
the other two offered crowns. In the one exception there are 
only two supporting angels. None of the flasks have the wings 
with eyes and the beasts below the mandorla, and other Syrian 
features that are absent are the sun and moon and the two angels 
in the lower group addressing the disciples. In all of these Pales- 
tinian representations Mary has the orant gesture and she is rep- 
resented frontally in all but one, wherein she turns to the left and 
gazes upward.^ Paul is present 
in every case. In one exam- 
ple ^ the hand of God issues 
from below the mandorla as in 
the Rabula Gospel, but the 
dove is added below the Hand, 
and in this particular repre- 
sentation Christ is beardless. 
In another case^ a star is 
inserted over Mary's head. 
In all the examples the type 
follows that of the Rabula 
Gospel in giving the nimbus 
only to Christ and the angels, 
and to Mary. 

Another example of this 
form is found in a drawing in 
the Royal Library at Windsor 
published by E. B. Smith,^ 

which is a copy of an Ascension on a Palestinian encolpium 
practically identical with one of the representations on the Monza 
phials.^ 

The Palestinian type may then be characterized as follows: 
Christ is nimbed, generally bearded, and enthroned in a mandorla 
supported by two or four angels; he blesses with his right hand and 

1 Garrucci, pi. 435, 1. 

2 Garrucci, pi. 434, 3. 
^ Garrucci, pi. 434, 2. 

4 Byz. Z. 1914, p. 222. 

5 Garrucci, pi. 435, 1. 




Figure 4. — Phial at Monza. 
Sixth Century 
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holds a book in his left; below stands Mary, nimbed and orant, 
frontal or in profile, with six disciples on either side of her gazing 
up and gesticulating. In some cases various symbols appear 
above the head of Mary. 

The search for some explanation for these eastern represen- 
tations in the liturgies or in biblical or apochryphal accounts 
has thus far been unrewarded. They do not comply with the 
canonical descriptions, for these do not mention Mary^s presence 
and make PauFs impossible. The four beasts, the wheels, the 
wings, the hand, and the sun and moon which appear in the 
Rabula miniature are equally absent from the canonical sources, 
being based on the visions of Ezechiel and Revelation. Only 
one feature of the Rabula Ascension comes from the New Tes- 
tament accounts, viz., the angels addressing the disciples, which is 
borrowed from Acts i, 10. All this seems to point to an extra- 
canonical source for the Oriental type, wherein the visions of 
Ezechiel and the Apocalypse were combined with the canonical 
accounts of the Ascension. Prototypes in art are also yet to be 
discovered, but it is natural to suppose that the type became 
fixed in some of the early mosaics, such as must have decorated 
Constantine's church of the Ascension on the Mount of Olives.^ 

The Oriental Type in Italy. The introduction of the Syro- 
Palestinian type into the Christian iconography of Italy was 
inevitable. From the fourth century on, in consequence of the 
foundation of Constantinople and the institution of the joint 
empires, the connection of Italy with the East was progressively 
closer. The finding of the true cross was an event of consider- 
able importance in the orientalizing of Italian Christianity, for 
it drew the attention of the empire more emphatically to the 
Holy Land and occasioned pilgrimages from all over the Roman 
world. Commerce also did its share, and the Monza phials are 
an example of the importation of objects of art into Italy from the 
East; we have ample evidence also of the employment of East- 
ern artists in Italy in the fifth and sixth centuries. 

1 The influence of these Syrian forms is seen in the Ascension on a silver plate 
from Perm in Russia, which Heisenberg dates in the fifth or sixth century 
(Heisenberg, Graheskirche und Apostelkirche, II, pp. 190-191; Bela, Krucifix- 
Darstellung, pi. III.) Here Christ is bearded and stands in a mandorla sup- 
ported by four angels. Below two groups of the disciples face each other. 
The Virgin is not present. The figures are stiff and crudely done; the drapery 
is of the closely fitting Persian type and shows strong Sassanid influence. 
Above the mandorla appear the sun and moon. 
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An excellent example of the transition from the older Hellen- 
istic style of Italy to the new Oriental forms is offered by the 
wooden doors of S. Sabina at Rome. The types used on these 
doors are for the most part Hellenistic, but in certain scenes 
like the Crucifixion, and in the treatment of the architectural 
backgrounds there are traces 
of undeniable Syrian influence. 
The same mixture of strains 
is found in the two types of 
Christ which are used on the 
doors, the beardless Hellenistic 
type alternating with the 
Eastern bearded head. In the 
Ascension, which we have 
already described as one of 
the examples of the Hellen- 
istic type, we find that the 
Hellenistic form is modified 
in an Eastern sense by the use 
of the bearded type of Christ 
and the introduction of the 
Syrian angels who assist the 
Saviour to heaven. 

But apart from this orient- 
alizing of the Hellenistic As- 
cension, we find still further 
use of Eastern iconography 
in the actual introduction in 
one of the panels of a modified 
form of the Ascension of the 
Rabula Gospel (Fig. 5). Here 
we have a beardless Christ 
standing in a round mandorla 
with a scroll in his left hand; 
his right is lifted in benedic- 
tion. The scroll bears the 

letters 1X9 YC P. On either side of Christ are the letters Alpha 
and Omega; at the four corners of the mandorla are the four 
winged beasts; below we see the sun and moon, on the ground 
plane stands the orant Virgin, gazing upward at a crossed nimbus 
or wheel which is held over her head by two apostles. What- 

4 




Figure 5. — Panel of Door of S. 
Sabina. Fifth Century 
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ever the meaning of this curious scene, we certainly have in it an 
adaptation of the Ascension in the Rabula Gospel, and one which 
retains its symbohc paraphernaha and chief iconographic pecu- 
liarities. The fact that only two apostles are represented is 
doubtless due to lack of space. The prominence of the Virgin 
should be noted as well as her gestures; her left hand is raised 
in adoration, while her right rests on her bosom in modesty. 

Another Italian example of the Eastern Ascension is found on 
one of the ciborium columns of St. Mark's at Venice.^ The 
decoration of these columns is carried around in horizontal 
bands, and the adaptation of the Ascension to this scheme has 
given it a somewhat disconnected appearance. Christ is beardless 
and sits enthroned in a mandorla carried by two flying angels. 
Below the mandorla is an angePs head surrounded with wings, 
the only survival of the apocalyptic symbols of the Rabula 
Ascension. The disciples are distributed around the rest of the 
band in the intercolumniations of an arcade, Peter being given 
the staff cross of the Rabula type. 

In the ninth century the type appears again in a fresco of the 
lower church of S. Clemente at Rome.^ Christ is here again 
seated in a mandorla borne by angels. Below is the Virgin in a 
praying attitude, standing on something which is now obliterated. 
On either side of her on a lower plane stand the two groups of 
disciples in attitudes betraying great excitement. In view of the 
late date, we may ascribe to the influence of Carolingian art the 
exaggerated movement of the disciples, although in other respects 
the scene is quite faithful to its Syrian prototype. 

The Glorification of the Virgin, It is well at this point to call 
attention to the prominence given to the Virgin in the Eastern 
Ascensions. She does not appear in any of the Hellenistic ex- 
amples, but always holds, in the Syrian and Palestinian types, a 
central position among the disciples, from whom she is also 
distinguished by the nimbus. In the Rabula miniature we have 
already noted the hand issuing from the wings directly over her 
head, and on the Monza phials we find above her a star, the 
hand of God, and the dove. Garrucci and Stuhlfauth^ believe 
the hand and the dove on one of the Monza phials to be signs of 

1 Venturi, I, fig. 268. 

2 Michel, Histoire de Vart chretien, I, fig. 52. 
8 Stuhlfauth, Die Engeln, p. 217. 
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the approaching Pentecost. Ficker, Kraus,and Heisenberg^ think 
that the scene is a representation of Pentecost and the Trinity. 
Heisenburg accepts the hand in the Rabula Gospel as merely 
part of EzechiePs vision; but inasmuch as the vision speaks of 
hands under their wings and as this one hand is in the same po- 
sition as on the Monza phial, it seems probable that the artist 
employed this part of the vision as well as the others with a spec- 
ial significance, meaning by it the hand of God. We must admit 
with Garrucci and Stuhlfauth that the notion of a descent of the 
Holy Spirit is included, but we cannot agree with Ficker, Kraus, 
and Heisenberg that the scene is exclusively a Pentecost. For in 
the Rabula Gospel we find the hand over Mary in the Ascension, 
and in this manuscript there occurs a separate representation of 
the Pentecost itself. It seems therefore that while the idea of 
the pouring out of the Spirit is connected with such scenes, we 
should see more in them than this. In the nimbus which, with 
the exception of Christ and the angels, is accorded to Mary 
alone, in the special symbols over her head — the star, the hand, 
the dove, the wheel (S. Sabina) — which are all types of the Holy 
Spirit, and in the prominent central position which is always 
given her, there emerges an intention to give the scene a sub- 
sidiary meaning as a glorification of the Virgin. The cult of 
the Virgin had an early start in the East and held an important 
place in Syrian liturgy. It is quite reasonable to suppose that 
the addition of such attributes as those described above is the 
reflection in art of a growing cult of the Mother of God. Mari- 
olatry is in any case evidently the inspiration of the scene on the 
doors of S. Sabina, wherein the two apostles hold the wheel or 
crossed nimbus over the Virgin's head, and the gesture of her 
right hand suggests a feeling of modesty at the honor accorded 
her. 

The Oriental Type in Egypt — The Coptic Ascension, The 
influences from Syria and Palestine not only played an important 
role in the art of Italy from the fifth century on, but also made 
their way into Egypt. In the sixth and seventh centuries Syro- 
Palestinian iconography dominated Coptic art. Excellent illus- 
tration of tjiis is given by the frescoes of the ruined monastery 
at Bawit, and many of these are particularly pertinent to our 
subject as being representations or adaptations of the Ascension. 

1 Ficker, Darstellung der Apostel, p. 139. Kraus, Geschichte der christlichen 
Kunst, II, p. 356. Heisenberg, op. cit. II, p. 199. 
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An apsidal fresco of Chapel XLVI ^ shows us a bearded Christ 
enthroned in a mandorla, blessing with his right hand and hold- 
ing a book in his left. At the lower corners of the mandorla 
are wings with eyes. Among the wings on the left corner is a 
lion^s head and in the same position at the right the head of an 
ox. One may conjecture that the composition was completed 
in the ruined upper half of the dome of the apse by the eagle 
and man. In the lower band of the apse stands the orant Mary 
with head turned up to the right, while on either side of her are 




Figure 6. — Painting in Chapel XVII at Bawit 



grouped the disciples, some standing, others kneehng, and all 
gesticulating wildly. 

In Figure 6 is reproduced another of these niche frescoes of 
Bawlt which has been preserved entire.^ A bearded Christ is 
seated in a mandorla making the gesture of benediction and hold- 
ing an open book on which is the word dyios thrice inscribed. 
At each of the corners of the mandorla are wings filled with eyes, 
and in the middle of these the head of one of the evangeUcal 

1 Cledat, C. R., Acad. Insc. 1904, p. 524, fig. 3. 
UMd. fig 1. 
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beasts. Wheels appear below the lower wings. Two angels, 
one on either side of the mandorla, hold crowns in adoration of 
the Saviour, while between the lower wings and the angels are 
medallions of the sun and moon. Below is the orant Virgin 
with seven disciples and local saints on either side. Each figure 
is nimbed and stands in a frontal attitude, carrying a book in the 
left arm. The type has become conventional and typically 
Coptic, with all traces of emotion removed. 

In Chapel XLV is another Ascension^ with the same type of 
ascending Christ attended by beasts and wheels. Only the lower 
part is in good condition. In the lower group five disciples 
appear oh either side; the figures are frontal and of the Coptic 
type, but one hand is raised, sometimes as if in surprise, sometimes 
pointing. In place of Mary we find a small leaping figure in 
Scythian costume whom Cl^dat calls Ezechiel.^ 

A somewhat different composition is met with in the apse of 
S. Apollo 3 and in a fresco of Chapel XLII. In the former we 
have the usual Palestinian Christ enthroned in a mandorla from 
the corners of which issue the wings with eyes, each with a head as 
described below. An angel on either side offers a crown in ador« 
ation. Below the lower wings are wheels, and the medallions, 
of the sun and moon appear above the angels' heads. In the 
lower band are seven hieratic looking disciples and local saints^ 
forming a group on either side, but instead of the orant Virgin 
we find a Madonna enthroned with the Christ Child on her lap. 
The disciples are nimbed and carry books as in the fresco of 
Chapel XLVI. The same composition appears in the fresco 
of Chapel XLII, save that here the upper part of the figure of 
Christ and of the mandorla are gone, and the medallions of the 
sun and moon are placed below the mandorla. The Christ 
Child, whom Mary holds with her right arm in the apse of S. 
Apollo, is on her left arm in this fresco. 

The significance of the compositions just described lies in 
the emphasis laid on the Virgin, her importance to the artist 
having become so great as to obscure her connection with the 
Ascension itself, as in the case of the introduction of the enthroned 
Madonna with the Child. The Coptic painter has simply given 

1 Ibid. fig. 2. 

2 Ibid. p. 523. 

3 Maspero, C. R. Acad, Insc, 1913, p. 290. 
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franker expression to the double meaning of the scene which we 
have already detected in the Syro-Palestinian type. 

From the examples just discussed we may characterize the 
Coptic Ascension of the sixth and seventh centuries as follows: 
The bearded Christ is enthroned in a mandorla, raising his right 
hand in benediction, and with his left holding an opened or closed 
book. At the diagonal corners of the mandorla are wings filled 
with eyes. In the upper wings are the heads of a man and an 
eagle; in the lower ones a lion and an ox. Two wheels are vis- 
ible beneath the lower wings. The sun and moon in medallions 
appear either above or below the mandorla, on either side of which 
is an angel bearing a crown in adoration. The upper portion is 
separated from the lower by a narrow band. In the lower part 
we find disciples and local saints, generally fourteen in number, 
seven on either side of the Virgin. In all cases but one these 
disciples and saints are all alike, i.e. frontal, nimbed, and with 
dangHng feet. They carry a book in the left arm and sometimes 
lift the right hand in conventional surprise. The Virgin is frontal 
and orant or enthroned as in the last two examples. 

The Syro-Palestinian influence on these Coptic Ascensions is 
obvious. The upper band, with the exception of the Palestinian 
enthroned Christ, is adapted entirely from the Rabula type, as is 
indicated by the two adoring angels, the winged beasts, the wheel, 
and the sun and moon. The difference is that the two support- 
ing angels at the top of the mandorla are missing, and that the 
wings and beasts are distributed about the mandorla instead of 
being grouped beneath it. The lower part of the composition 
conforms to the Palestinian type in consisting of the Virgin 
and the disciples minus the angels of the Rabula Ascension. But 
the Coptic art of the period, with the exception of the fresco in 
Chapel XLVI, has shown a characteristic distaste for the emo- 
tional attitudes and gestures of the Syrian original and trans- 
formed the disciples and saints into conventional and hieratic 
figures. A further change is found in the introduction of local 
saints beside the disciples and in the more pronounced Mariol- 
atry of the treatment of the Virgin. The Coptic artist thus shows 
himself less a creator than an eclectic, selecting features from 
both the Syrian and Palestinian traditions and adding thereto a 
number of local touches. 

The eclectic nature of these Coptic Ascensions is even clearer 
in the examples found elsewhere in Egypt. On the wooden lintel 
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over the doors of Mu*allaka^ Christ is seated in the mandorla in 
Palestinian fashion. The condition of the piece makes it difficult 
to tell whether we have the bearded or beardless type of the 
Saviour. Two flying angels support the mandorla; in the space 
between their hands and the mandorla are oval medallions in 
which Strzygowski sees the heads of the lion and the ox. The 
Virgin and the disciples are grouped on either side of the mandorla 
in the intercolumniations of a colonnade quite in the manner of 
the ciborium column of St. Mark^s. The attitudes are varied; 
the Virgin faces right and raises both arms, the first apostle on 
either side carries a cross, the second holds a book, the third 
steps back with his right foot, and the others assume various 
postures, some raising the hand and looking back, others exhib- 
iting astonishment. The lintel is dated by Strzygowski in the 
eighth century. 

At Deir-es-Suriani in the tenth century we find an Ascension 
quite like that of the Monza phials, with the addition of the sun 
and moon. This fresco covers an earlier one in which the staff- 
bearing angels of the Rabula type were used.^ This and the other 
examples of the Coptic Ascensions sufficiently demonstrate the 
eclectic nature of Coptic art and its large indebtedness to Syro- 
Palestinian iconography, the influence of which, already strong 
in the sixth and seventh centuries, assumes almost entire dom- 
ination of Egyptian art in the eighth, ninth, and tenth. 

The Byzantine Type 

Byzantine art inherited most of the Syro -Palestinian types, 
and modified them in the direction of greater realism and fidelity 
to the canonical or apochryphal accounts. The transform- 
ation which the old scenes underwent at the hands of the Byzan- 
tine artists is well illustrated by the treatment of the Ascension. 

One of the best examples of a really Byzantine Ascension is 
found in the mosaic dome of Hagia Sophia at Salonica. In 
the centre of the dome Christ is enthroned on a segment of a 
circle within a mandorla supported by two flying angels. Below, 
along the base of the dome, are the figures of the orant Mary 
flanked by an angel on either side, and the twelve disciples, 
six on either side. Each figure is separated from the next by 
an olive tree. Above the heads of Mary and the angels is the 

1 Rom. Quart. XII, pp. 14 ff, pi. II. 

2 Strzygowski, Oriens Christ. I, pp. 360 ff. 
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inscription from Acts i, 10: ^^Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye 
gazing up into heaven, etc.'' The disciples assume various 
attitudes of amazement. The date of the mosaic has been 
variously assigned to the seventh, ninth and tenth centuries.^ 
In the church of the Apostles at Constantinople, destroyed 
in the fifteenth century, there was a representation of the As- 
cension which is copied in a miniature of a codex in the Vatican 

Library (Fig. 7). Heisen- 
berg dates the mosaic decora- 
tion of the church in the sixth 
century, but DiehP beheves 
it to have been no earlier than 
the ninth. In this Ascension 
the bearded Christ is seated 
in a mandorla supported by 
four angels, two at the top 
and two at the bottom. 
Below the mandorla stands 
the Virgin, facing right, with 
hands upraised. On either 
side of her are the two groups 
of the disciples gazing and 
pointing toward heaven. Be- 
side the Virgin and slightly 
in the background are the two 
angels who point up toward 
Christ while gazing at the 
same time back toward the 
disciples. The original mosaic 
was probably inscribed with 
the quotation from Acts i, 
10, cited above. In the back- 
ground are four olive trees. 

The Ascension is a fairly 

common subject on Byzantine 

ivories. An ivory plaque in 

Berlin ^ represents Christ bearded and seated on a segment of 

a circle within a mandorla supported by four angels. He 

1 Dalton, op. cit. fig. 222. Diehl, Manuel d'art hyzantin, pp. 345-347. 

2 Heisenberg, op. cit. II, pp. 166-171. Diehl, op. cit. p. 450. 

3 Voge, Elfenheinwerke (Catalogue of the Berlin Museum), pi. XI. 




Figure 7. — Copy of Mosaic in the 
Church of the Apostles, Con- 
stantinople. Ninth Century 
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blesses with his right hand and holds a book in his left. 
Below is the Virgin, facing right, with the six disciples on 
either side. An olive tree in the background, on either side of 
the Virgin, gives location to the scene. An ivory formerly in the 
Carrand collection, and now in the Bargello,^ another in the 
Stroganoff collection,^ and one in the Barberini Library at Rome,^ 
are all three decorated with an Ascension which is practically 
the same as that upon the Berlin plaque. On the Bargello ivory 
Christ is seated on a globe supported by two angels, while two 
others fly down toward the disciples and Mary. Between them 
and the group below is inscribed the verse from Acts i, 10. The 
mandorla in the case of the Stroganoff ivory is supported by two 
angels, and above the heads of the lower group is the inscription: 
+ H ANAAHM^IC+. The Virgin is frontal in both the Stroganoff 
and the Barberini examples. The whole group may be dated in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 

An Ascension of the eleventh century is found on the bronze 
doors of St. PauFs at Rome.^ Here Christ is seated on the seg- 
ment of a circle in a round mandorla supported by two flying 
angels. Below stands the Virgin in a frontal attitude, with two 
angels beside her pointing toward heaven and looking back at the 
disciples grouped on either side. Behind the Virgin are olive 
trees. 

These examples suffice to define the Byzantine type, which 
may be described as follows: — Christ is bearded and usually 
seated on a segment of a circle in a mandorla carried by four 
angels. The Madonna, either in a frontal or profile position, is 
flanked on either side by an angel who points to heaven and looks 
back over his shoulder at the disciples grouped behind him. It 
is to be noted that these angels are absent in the ivories which 
have been cited. The disciples point and gaze toward heaven. 
In the background are usually two olive trees to localize the 
scene on Mt. Olivet, and above the heads of Mary and the dis- 
ciples the verse from Acts i, 10, is very frequently inscribed. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the Byzantine compo- 
sition is derived very clearly from the Syro-Palestinian type, of 
which it is merely an amplification. All the examples which we 

1 Labarte, Histoire des arts industriels, pi. IX. 

2 Graeven, Frilhchristliche und mittelalterliche Elfenbeinwerke, No. 70. 

3 Graeven, No. 55. 

^ D'Agincourt, Histoire de Vart, IV, pi. XIII. 
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have cited seem to show the Byzantine form in full development, 
-and a proto-Byzantine phase is not to be found, for the Ascension 
is absent in the illustration of proto-Byzantine monuments like 
the Rossano Gospel and the Sinope fragment. The upper por- 
tion of the composition, i.e., the seated Christ with the two or 
four supporting angels, is taken from the Palestinian form, 
except that Christ is seated on the segment of a circle instead of 
a throne. The lower part is essentially the lower group of the 
Rabula Ascension plus the olive trees and the inscription. The 
profile Virgin occurring in some of the examples is paralleled by 
one of the Monza phials.^ It will be noted that the more literal 
Byzantine artists have omitted the apocalyptic beasts and the 
sun and moon. 

Other examples may be found in the paliotto of Salerno,^ 
the Pala d^oro at Venice,^ the carved steatite feasts of Mary at 
Toledo^ and in the Vatopedi monastery on Mt. Athos,^ in the 
carved cedar panels from the church of St. Miriam at Cairo, %ow 
in the British Museum, in the frescoes of Mistra,^ in a diptych 
with the twelve feasts in the South Kensington Museum,^ on 
the bronze doors of the cathedral at Beneventum,® and in a man- 
uscript of the British Museum,^^ to cite only one of the numerous 
examples in Byzantine miniature painting to which reference 
might be made. 

The Carolingian Types 

The foregoing account has shown the gradual spread of the 
Oriental type in the East and Italy up to its final fixation in the 
Byzantine form. In the West a very interesting evolution took 
place, the first phase of which can be traced in the monuments 
of the Carolingian period. The Ascensions of this period may be 

1 Garrucci, pi. 435, 1. 

2 Venturi, II, fig. 463. 

3 Pasini, Tesoro di S. Marco, pi. XVII. 
^ Dalton, op. cit. fig. 149. 

5 Dalton, fig. 150. 

6 Dalton, fig. 95. 

7 Dalton, fig. 182. 

8 Venturi, II, fig. 449. 

9 Venturi, III, fig. 651. 

1*^ British Museum : Reproductions of Illuminated Manuscripts, Series I, pL 
II: Harl. 1810. 
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divided into three groups displaying certain differences but in 
the main closely related. 

Examples of Group A are to be found in the Sacramentary of 
Drogo, in the Bible of St. PauFs, and on the crown of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. The first of these is a manuscript written and illus- 
trated during the reign of Louis the Pious, in the middle of the 
ninth century.^ In the Ascension (Fig. 8) which appears in one 
of the miniatures of this manuscript, Christ is in profile, and is 
bearded and nimbed. He carries a staff cross over his left shoul- 
der and strides along the top of a mountain, clasping at the same 
time the hand of God which issues from the heavens. At the 
foot of the mountain 
are the disciples as- 
sembled in two groups 
on either side of the 
Virgin, who is in pro- 
file, facing right. Two 
wand-bearing angels 
fly down from heaven 
toward the disciples, 
extending their right 
hands. 

In the Ascension of 
theBibleofSt.Paurs,2 
Christ is again nimbed 
and bearded, and in 
profile. He strides as 
before along the top of 
a mountain and carries 
the staff cross over his 
left shoulder. His right hand is grasped by the hand of God. The 
two angels in this case are on the same level with Christ; they 
bend and gesticulate toward the two groups of disciples on the 
lower plane. The Virgin faces right and stands with the left- 
hand group. 

One of the medallions of the crown of Aix-la-Chapelle ^ is 
decorated with an Ascension which is of the same type, though 
abbreviated for lack of space. The same type of Christ is used, 

1 Weber, Einhanddecken etc. aus Metzer liturgischen Handschriften, pi. XVI. 

2 D'Agincourt, op. cit. V, pi. XLIII. 

^ Cahier, Nouv. melanges d^archeologie, III, pi. VI. 




Figure 8. — Miniature of the Sacramentary 
OF Drogo. Ninth Century 
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but in this case he carries the staff cross over the right shoulder, 
and grasps the hand with his left. The lower group is in half- 
figure; Mary stands with one disciple on the right, and three 
other disciples are represented to the left. The top of the moun- 
tain on which Christ is walking is represented by three oval sur- 
faces like rocks, a peculiarity which will be noticed later. 

Group B is illustrated by three ivory book-covers which are 
closely related in technique as well as in iconography. The first 
(Fig. 9) is in the Essen treasury/ the second in the Berlin museum,^ 
and the third is in the Musee du Cinquantenaire at Brussels.^ 
The same type of Ascension occurs on all three. Christ, whose 
back is almost turned to the spectator, steps up from the top 

of a mountain, and reaches 
up to heaven with his right 
hand. Over the left shoul- 
der he carries a staff cross. 
Two wand -bearing angels 
fly down toward the two 
groups of the Virgin and the 
disciples. The top of the 
mountain is formed of the 
same oval rocks which we 
have noticed in the crown 
of Aix-la-Chapelle and the 
same motif is used in the 
Crucifixion scene on the 
ivory of the Musee du Cin- 
quantenaire. As Christ's 
back is turned, it is impos- 
sible to tell whether the artist used the bearded type, but in other 
respects the Ascension on these ivories conforms to the type used 
in Group A. 

The examples of Group C are an ivory in the Soltikoff col- 
lection,^ and a devotional ivory tablet ^ and a cyHndrical 
box^ of the same material, both in the South Kensington 

1 Clemen, Kunstdenkmdler der Rheinprovinz, Kreis Essen, pi. I. 

2 Bode, Bildwerke der christl. Epochen (Catalogue of the Berlin Museum), 
pi. LVIII, No. 462. 

3 Laurent, Les ivoires pre-gothiques, pi. XIII. 

4 Venturi, II', fig. 162. 

5 Graeven, No. 58. 
^ Graeven, No. 41. 




Figure 9. — Ivory Panel at Essen 
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Museum. The main features which are common to the 
group are: (1) the beardless Christ; (2) the Saviour carry- 
ing no cross, but raising his left arm; (3) the disciples in 
one group; (4) the mountain absent, but Christ represented 
as drawn up from the midst of the disciples; (5) the Virgin 
absent, or occupying an inconspicuous position. The Soltikoff 
ivory alone represents the angels flying down as in Group B 
(Fig. 10.). In the same ivory and in the devotional tablet only 
the busts and the craning heads of the disciples are portrayed. 
On the cylindrical box the figure of Christ is almost obliterated. 
The group seems to be the product of a provincial school in its 
poor technique and careless composition.^ 

In the formation of the Ascension type of these Carolingian 
examples, an interesting process has 
taken place. The Hellenistic type which 
we found still current in Gaul in the sixth 
century, and represented there by the 
sarcophagi of Aries and Clermont, has in 
the ninth century been combined with 
the Oriental form. The Christ who steps 
up from a mountain and grasps the hand 
of God is derived from the Hellenistic 
Ascension. The wand-bearing angels, on 
the other hand, and the Virgin with her 
attendant groups of disciples, are im- 
portations from Syria. The cross which 
the Saviour carries is an almost constant 
attribute of Christ in Coptic art. The Carolingian Ascension is 
thus a composite form like so many other Carolingian types. The 
earliest influence to be felt by the mediaeval art of Northern 
Europe was the Hellenistic, but this began at a very early date 
to be modified by Eastern influences, the Syro-Egyptian through 
Provence, and at a later period, the Byzantine along the Danube 

^A variant of Group C of probably later date is found on an ivory now in the 
Berlin Museum, formerly in the Spitzer Collection. In this Ascension Christ 
is drawn horizontally through the air by the hand of God. In his left hand is 
a scroll. Below on the top of the mountain stand two angels, bending down 
and pointing to the disciples in the manner of the angels in the Drogo Sacra- 
mentary. In the lower plane the disciples and Mary are mingled in a con- 
fused group that gazes and gesticulates upward. In the background are two 
olive trees, which indicate Byzantine influence at work in the formation of the 
type. 




Figure 10.— Ivory in the 

Soltikoff Collection. 

Ninth Century 
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and the Rhine. In the Carolingian period the Syro-Egyptian 
influences were still being assimilated, and the process of mixture 
is well illustrated by the Ascension, for there appears to be no 
settled type. The angels are sometimes omitted, and the arrange- 
ment of the lower groups varies from order to confusion. In 
some examples indigenous taste crops out more strongly, while 
in others the Eastern influence is almost in control. Hence 
the variation of the type in the CaroHngian monuments, which 
still however maintain the two constituent elements of the scene 
at this period, i.e., the Hellenistic ascending Christ and the 
Eastern lower groups. 

The Carolingian type maybe summed up as follows: — Christ- 
is sometimes bearded, and sometimes beardless, generally carries 
a cross over his left shoulder, and is portrayed in profile, or a 
three-quarters rear view. He reaches up to the hand of God 
from the top of a mountain, or is drawn up from among the dis- 
ciples. Two staff-bearing angels either stand on the mountain 
and bend toward the lower group, or are represented as flying 
down toward them. No mandorla is used. The figure of the 
Virgin and those of the disciples form one confused group or are 
arranged in two, with Mary on the left facing right. All the 
figures gaze and point heavenward. 

The Ottonian Types. 

The Ascensions of the Ottonian period are only developments 
of the Carolingian types of the ninth century, with further ampli- 
fication under Eastern influence. The lower group in particular 
yields to the Eastern sense of order, with a consequent disap- 
pearance of the earlier confusion. 

Types of the Tenth Century. 

In the Carolingian period we have found two types of Christ,, 
the one bearing a cross as in Groups A and B, and the other 
without the cross as in Group C. In Groups A and B again,. 
Christ was represented striding along the top of a mountain, 
while in Group C he rose frona the midst of his disciples. In the 
tenth century Christ's position is high up in the air above the 
heads of his disciples, but his body is still in profile and his legs 
assume a walking posture. Both the Carolingian types of the 
Saviour are found, Christ being sometimes represented with 
the cross, and at other times with arms outstretched. These 
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Figure 11. — Miniature in a Manuscript in the Arsenal Library, 
Paris. Tenth Century 
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features characterize the tenth century Ascensions in general, 
but the examples of the first half of the century may be differ- 
entiated from those of the latter half by the fact that in the 




Figure 12. — Miniature of the Codex Egberti. Tenth Century 



earlier group no mandorla is used. This form is illustrated by 
an Ascension in a manuscript of the Arsenal Library at Paris ^ 
1 No. 33. Fleury, VSvangile, pi. C. 
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(Fig. 11). Christ is here beardless, and has no cross. He seems 
to be striding along through the air high up above the lower 
group, and blesses with his right hand. Two angels intervene 
between the Saviour and the Virgin and disciples below, much 
in the manner of the Carolingian Ascensions of Group A. The 
hand of God issues from heaven above the head of Christ. An- 




FiGURE 13. — Miniature op the Benedictional op Aethelwold. 
Tenth Century 



other example of this type of the early tenth century is found on 
an ivory plaque in the South Kensington Museum.^ In this 
Christ is bearded and carries a cross. He is again represented 
high up in the air, and the hand appears above him. The lower 
group resembles that in the preceding example. 

1 Graeven, No. 65. 
s 
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In the Ascensions of the end of the century Christ is sur- 
rounded by a mandorla, while the Hellenistic profile is still re- 
tained. A good example is found in the Codex Egberti, dating 
977-997 (Fig. 12). The beardless Christ is suspended in mid- 
air and surrounded by a mandorla. He carries a cross over his 
left shoulder and reaches to heaven with his right hand, which 
is grasped by the hand of God. On the summit of the mountain 
below stand two wand-bearing angels who gaze at the disciples 
and point toward the Saviour. The disciples and Mary are on a 
slightly lower plane, Mary being included in the left-hand group 
and facing right. 

In the Benedictional of Aethelwold (Fig. 13), an Anglo-Saxon 
manuscript dating about 970, we find an Ascension of about the 
same description, ^ but done apparently under stronger Eastern 
influence. Here we have a bearded 
Christ in a mandorla surrounded by four 
angels, who do not, however, support it. 
The Virgin stands below between the 
two groups of disciples. Her attitude is 
frontal and orant, but her head is turned 
up to the right in a manner reminiscent 
of the fresco in Chapel XLVI at Bawit. 
The curiously strong Eastern influence 
manifested in this Anglo-Saxon minia- 
ture is even more apparent in another 
example produced in England about 
the same time, viz., the Ascension in 
the so-called Psalter of Athelstan (Fig. 
14), where we have almost a repetition 
of the Byzantine type. Here Christ is beardless, but he sits on 
a throne in a mandorla supported by two angels. He blesses 
and holds a book. Below stands the Virgin, frontal and orant, 
with the two groups of the disciples beside her. Somewhat in 
the background stand the two pointing angels, whose figures are 
visible only from the waist up. The artist has indicated the 
characteristic Byzantine olive trees, and inserted the inscriptions 
MARIA and VIRI GALITI on either side of Mary. 

A number of examples may be added to this group. On an 
ivory book-cover of the Dresden Library ^ is found a partial 

^ Middleton, Illuminated Manuscripts, p. 100. 

2 Bruch, Malerei in den Handschriften des Kdnigreichs Sachsen, fig. 8. 




Figure 14. — Miniature 

OP THE Psalter of 

Athelstan. Tenth 

Century 
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replica of the late tenth century type. Christ only is represented; 
he is bearded and carries a cross. With one hand he reaches up 
to heaven, and his figure is surrounded by a mandorla. An ivory 
tablet in the South Kensington^ has the complete scene depicted 
in a crowded manner, with the two pointing angels and the two 
groups of Mary and the disciples. A manuscript in the Biblio- 
theque Nationale at Paris shows the other type of Christ, i.e., 
without the cross.^ Here again we have the bearded Christ, 
stepping up toward heaven and surrounded by the mandorla. 
The Virgin and the disciples appear below, but no angels are 
represented. In the Morgan collection of ivories in the Metro- 
poHtan Museum at New York^ is a small pail for holy water 
with scenes from the life of Christ. The Ascension (Fig. 15) here 
is much like the one 
just described in the 
omission of the angels 
and the cross. Christ 
is beardless, and 
strides with extended 
arms toward heaven. 
He is surrounded by a 
mandorla. Below on 
either side are three 
disciples, the lower 
group being abbrevi- 
ated on account of 
lack of space. The 
ivory came from 
Cranenburg. 

It is evident that the Hellenistic ascending Christ in profile 
had reached the height of its development at the end of the 
tenth century. The rest of the scene was ampHfied according 
to Eastern ideas, which found their fullest expression in the 
Benedictional of Aethelwold, and the Psalter of Athelstan. With 
the exception of the latter example, however, the Christ in 
profile maintains itself throughout this phase of the evolution. 

Types of the Eleventh Century 
The Ascensions of the tenth century raised the figure of Christ 
in the air and surrounded him with the mandorla, but kept, as 
^ Graeven, No. 50. 

2 Lat. 9448. Fleury, USvangile, pi. LIV. 

3 Aus'm Weerth, Fundgruben der Kunst, pi. X. 




Figure 15. — Panel from Pail for Holy 
Water, New York 
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we have seen, the Hellenistic profile. It remained for the eleventh 
century to further orientalize the scene by introducing the frontal 
Christ. The prototype for the characteristic form of the eleventh 
century is found in sporadic Ascensions like one in a manuscript 
of the Arsenal Library at Paris ^ (Fig. 16), dating in the ninth 
century. This miniature represents Christ bearded and orant, 
and standing on a cloud. On either side of him is an angel leaning 
over and pointing to Mary and the disciples, who have their 
heads bent back in exaggerated fashion as they gaze at the 
Saviour. Christ holds what seems to be an olive branch between 

the thumb and the forefinger 
of his right hand. 

The change to the frontal 
Christ was not a sudden one, 
and we can trace the gradual 
disappearance of the Hellen- 
istic profile. A good exam- 
ple of the transition is to be 
found in an Ascension in Ms. 
Lat. 10438 in the Biblioth- 
^que Nationale^ (Fig. 17). 
The style of the manuscript 
as well as the iconography of 
the Ascension show that it 
dates between the Codex 
Egberti (977-997) and the 
Bamberg Gospel at Munich 
(1002-1024), to be men- 
tioned hereafter. In this 
Ascension Christ is repre- 
sented in mid-air, frontal, and 
orant. His bearded head, 
however, is turned up sidewise toward the hand of God which 
issues from heaven. The sky is represented by a semicircle 
fringed with tongues of fire. The usual two groups of disciples 
are seen below, with Mary on the left, and in the centre of the 
picture are two enormous angels with long wings, pointing up 
to Christ and gazing down at the disciples. 

From this type it is but a step to the characteristic form of the 

iFleury, USvangile, pi. XCIX. 
2 Weber, op, cit., pi. XCVI. 




Figure 16. — Miniature of Manu- 
script IN THE Arsenal Library, 
Paris. Ninth Century 
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eleventh century with the entirely frontal Christ. Throughout 
the century there is scarcely any change in the lower groups, 
but the figure of the Saviour undergoes a well-defined transforma- 
tion. 

At first Christ is beardless and frontal and stands on a cloud; 
his hands are spread out in an attitude of prayer, the right making 




Figure 17. — Miniature of a Manuscript in the 
BiBLiOTHEQUE Nationale, ca. 1000 

a sign of benediction. There is no mandorla, but a Kne is drawn 
across the composition at the level of the Saviour's waist making 
a kind of screen, apparently a symbolical boundary of the 
heaven which is conceived to be above and behind it. Two 
angels appear in half figure above this screen on either side of 
Christ. Below are the usual two groups, with Mary on the left; 
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at the head of each group is an angel with enormous wings 
pointing to heaven and gazing back at the disciples in Syrian and 
Byzantine fashion. In the centre of the lower plane is a tree 
which represents the Mount of Olives. The hand of God is 
absent. This type of Ascension is illustrated by the Bamberg 




Figure 18. — -Miniature of the Bamberg Gospel. 
Munich. Eleventh Century 



Gospel at Munich ^ (Fig. 18), and another Gospel in the Library 
at Bamberg itself, ^ both dating in the reign of Henry II (1002- 
1024). A third example is found in a sacramentary in the Royal 
Collection at Hanover.^ 

1 Venturi, II, fig. 251. 

2 Voge, Eine deutsche Malerschule um das Jahr 1000, p. 139. 

3 Ibid. p. 146. 
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The second phase of the evolution has the same composition 
with the addition of rays of light which issue from the cloud on 
which the Saviour stands, as in the Sacramentary of St. Maximiu^ 
(Fig. 19). In the third step Christ stands again on a rayed cloud, 
but carries a cross in his left hand, as in a manuscript of the 
Royal Library of WolfenbiitteP (Fig. 20). There is no reason 




Figure 19. — Miniature of Sacramentary of St. 
Maximin, Paris. Eleventh Century 



why this type should not have come into being along with the 
one we have called the second phase, since the compositions are 
identical in other respects, and we have seen that the types of 
Christ with and without the cross were interchangeable through- 
out the Carolingian period and the tenth century. 

1 BibUoth^que Nationale: Lat. 18005; Fleury, UEvangile, pi. XCIV. 

2 Voge, Eine deutsche Malerschule, p. 136. 
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In the fourth stage, Christ is surrounded by a mandorla. In a 
Gospel at Berlin, another at Utrecht attributed to Bishop Ans- 
fried^ and in a sacramentary of Paris ^ (Fig. 21), we have this 
type with an orant Christ, while in a manuscript in the Querin- 
iana at Brescia he carries a cross. In the Berlin Gospel we still 




Figure 20. — Miniature in Manuscript at WoLFENBtJTTEL. 
Eleventh Century 



have the cloud beneath Christ's feet, but in the other examples 
this has disappeared. In the Sacramentary of Paris two angels 
hold the mandorla, a detail omitted in the other members of the 
group. All retain the horizontal line indicating heaven. 

1 Beissel, Des heiligen Bernward Evangelienhuch, im Dome zu Hildesheim, p. 36. 

2 Ibid. p. 29. BibliotMque Nationale, Lat. 819. 
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Codex 340 in the Library of the monastery of St. Gall illus- 
trates the fifth stepi (Fig. 22). Here we find the mandorla 
enclosing Christ, and the added motif of a book in the Saviour's 
left hand. Be- 
side the man- 
dorla are the 
gesticulating 
half-length an- 
gels. The divi- 
sion of heaven 
is retained, and 
rolling lines rep- 
resenting clouds 
are added. The 
lower composi- 
tion here suffers 
a change in that 
the orant Mary 
is placed in the 
centre between 
the two point- 
ing angels. The 
position given to 
Mary, and the 
bearded Saviour 
holding a book, 
show the increas- 
ing influence of 
Syrian and By- 
zantine models, 
which had al- 
ready effected 
the change to 
the frontal 
Christ. The 
Ascension of 
St. Gall is the 
nearest to the 
Eastern type of all the examples of the eleventh century. 

The sixth step, illustrated by Ms. CCXVIII of the Cathedral 

^ Merton, Buchmalerei in S. Gallen, pi. LXXIX. 




Figure 21.- 



-MlNlATURE OF SaCRAMENTARY OF PaRIS. 

Eleventh Century 
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library at Cologne,^ shows us Christ holding the cross in his 
right hand and the book in his left. The two upper angels are in 
full length and support the mandorla. This type of Ascension 
is copied in a thirteenth century manuscript in Lord Leicester's 
collection. 2 Here, however, the two angels are flying downward 
with a scroll on which is written in Latin; ''He shall come in, 
like manner as ye have seen him go into heaven. '^ 




Figure 22. — Miniature of Codex 340, St. Gall. 
Eleventh Century 



The seventh and last stage in the development (Benedictional 
in the Wallerstein Library at Maihingen near Nordlingen) 
gives Christ the same attributes as in the type just described, 
but the lower angels are omitted, while four appear above; two 

1 Voge, Eine deutsche Malerschule, p. 145. 

2 Dorez, Les miniatures etc. a Holkham Hall, pi. XIX. 
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are in full length and support the mandorla, while two others are 
represented in half length in the upper part of the composition. 

Another example of this type is found on an ivory plaque 
forming part of a book-cover in the Hofbibliothek at Munich 

(No. 34). 1 

The Banner Type 

We have already noted the liking of the artists of Northern 
Europe for the cross as an attribute of Christ. There can be no 
doubt that the notion came into Gaul from Egypt, for the cross is 
a constant attribute of the 
Saviour in Coptic art and it 
appears in the same connec- 
tion on the sarcophagi of 
Provence. The type was pop- 
ular again in the eleventh cen- 
tury, as we have seen, and 
from the frontal Christ carry- 
ing the cross there developed 
a group of Ascensions dating 
in the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury and the early part of the 
twelfth which for convenience 
we will term the ^^ banner 
group," because the Saviour's 
cross has a banner attached to 
it. Examples are found in (l) 
the Ashburnam Evangelista- 
rium (Fig. 23) at Cambridge,^ 
(2) another at Munich, ^ (3) 
a manuscript by Meister Ber- 
tolt at Regensburg,^ (4) a pericope of St. Ehrentrud at Munich, ^ 
and (5) an antiphonary at Salzburg. ^ In all of these Ascensions 
Christ is bearded and frontal, carries the banner-cross and is en- 
closed in a mandorla surrounded by angels, In 1, 2, 3, and 5 the 

^ Cahier, Nouveaux melanges, etc. II, p. 29. 

2 Swarszenski, Salzhurger Malerei, pi. LXXI. 

2 Ibid. pi. LXXIII. 

^ Swarszenski, Regenshurger Malerei, pi. XXXI. 

^ Swarszenski, Salzhurger Malerei, pi. LVIII. 

* Lind, Ein Antiphonarium mit Bilderschmuck in Salzburg, pi. XIII. 




Figure 23. — Miniature of Ash- 

burnham evangelarium. 

ca. 1100 
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banner is carried in the left hand; in 4 the Saviour holds it in his 
right. In 1 and 2 Christ bends slightly to the left and gazes 
downward, making the sign of benediction with his right hand; 
the mandorla is filled with stars. In 1, 2, and 3 two angels support 
the mandorla, at the top in 1 and 2, at the bottom in 3. In 4 and 
5 there are four angels, two at the bottom and two at the top of 
the mandorla. In all the examples the two angels of the lower 
group are omitted. 1, 2, and 4 show the disciples and Mary in 
bust only. Mary stands to the left in 1, on the right in 2 and 3,. 
and in the centre in 4 and 5.^ 

The essential feature of the Ottoman Ascensions as a whole is 
the raising of the figure of Christ in mid-air, but we have found 
that the tenth century still retained the striding figure of Carolin- 
gian art, surrounding it with the mandorla, while the eleventh cen- 
tury gives the Saviour a frontal posture, and adds various attri- 
butes like the cross, book, and banner. The mandorla is of course 
an Eastern notion. It is to be noticed that in the Ottoman period 
the artists concerned themselves chiefly with the upper half of 
the composition, which up to the eleventh century still remained 
Hellenistic in spite of the Oriental amplification which reached its 
highest point in the Ascension of the Benedictional of Aethelwold. 
In the eleventh century the upper part was Orientalized as well 
by the introduction of the frontal type of Christ, arriving at a 
very close approximation of the Oriental Ascension in Codex 340 
of St. Gall, and the Antiphonary of Salzburg. The lower group 
was already quite Eastern in its Carolingian form in some ex- 
amples. It becomes regularly so in the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, although at the end of the Ottoman period, in the ^^ banner 
group," the lower angels are omitted. Even the olive trees appear 
in early eleventh century representations, and it needs only the 
addition of these, and the enthronement of Christ to make an 
Ascension of the kind found in the St. Gall manuscript a thor- 
oughly Byzantine conception. 

The Types of the Twelfth Century 

The Ascension in Romanesque Sculpture, A comparison 
of the manuscript Ascensions of the eleventh century which 

^ Fleury {La sainte Vierge, p. 231) mentions an Ascension in the Hortus 
Deliciarum of Herrad von Lansperg, in which Christ stands in a mandorla hold- 
ing a banner. The mandorla is surrounded by four angels and Mary stands 
upon a stool in the center of the lower group. This shows the Byzantine in- 
fluence which manifests itself in many other miniatures of this manuscript. 
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we have just been considering with the sculptured Ascen- 
sions of the twelfth century reveals the interesting fact that the 
Romanesque sculptors derived their iconography directly from 
the later Ottoman miniature painting. In the Ascension repre- 
sented on one of the capitals of the cloister of St. Trophime at 
Aries (Fig. 24) we find a bearded Christ standing with both arms 
raised in a mandorla. About the level of his waist a horizontal 
line extends on either side of the mandorla, above which stand 
two angels who bend toward Christ. A group of gesticulating 
disciples stands below. We have here clearly 
an adaptation of the type of orant Christ 
found in the group of manuscripts headed by 
the Bamberg Gospel, in which the sky is 
marked by a horizontal line and the angels 
do not touch the mandorla. 

In the Ascension of the north portal of 
Cahors cathedral, Christ stands in a man- 
dorla, blessing with his right hand and hold- 
ing a book in his left, as in the miniature of 
the St. Gall codex. Beside the mandorla on 
each side is an angel pointing at Christ and 
looking down at the disciples. At each corner 
of the mandorla the sculptor has inserted a 
flying angel, a motif conforming to repre- 
sentations of the late eleventh and early 
twelfth century as found in the Antiphonary 
at Salzburg and the Pericope of St. Ehrentrud 
at Munich. The two pointing angels also 
resemble these of the eleventh century. The 
arrangement of the disciples in the inter- 
columniations of an arcade might be related 
to the types we have met in Egypt and in 
the ciborium columns of St. Mark's, were it not for the fact that 
this is a treatment so common in Romanesque lintels that it is 
impossible to ascribe its presence in the Ascension to foreign 
influence. 

The portal of Mauriac^ affords an example of an Ascension in 
which Christ is represented orant in a mandoiia flanked on either 
side by a gesticulating angel. The horizontal sky-line is present, 
and in the lower plane we have the usual groups with Mary on 

^ Lasteyrie, L' Architecture religieuse en France a Vepoque romane, fig. 660. 




Figure 24.— Carving 
ON Capital of Clois- 
ter OF St. Trophime, 
Arles. Twelfth 
Century 
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the left. In the centre is a pile of rocks representing the Mount 
of Olives, of which we have examples in the Carolingian period. 

The Byzantine Type in the West, We have already seen that 
the Ascensions of the eleventh and early twelfth century had 
closely approximated the Byzantine type, as in the codex of St. 
Gall. This use of the Byzantine model went so far that actual 
replicas of the Eastern Ascension can be found, and one of these 
appears on an ivory of the twelfth century in the Kunstkammer 
at Dresden.! In this Ascension we find Christ seated on a seg- 
ment of a circle in a mandorla. On either side of his head are 
the initials IC; below the mandorla is the verse: 6IPHNHN 
THN eMHN AIACOMI YMIN eiPHNHN THN 6MHN A<t>IHMI 
YMIN: ^^My peace I give unto you, etc.'' In the lower group 
Mary occupies the centre; she turns to the right and raises her 
hands. The twelve disciples are depicted in characteristic 
poses indicative of excitement. Olive trees fill up the back- 
ground. 

Mixed Types of the Twelfth Century. The preceding example 
shows that the Byzantine type finally succeeded in establishing 
itself in the West, but it is not to be expected that the well devel- 
oped types of the ninth and tenth centuries suddenly died out. 
On the contrary, the older tradition shows itself constantly, 
though in a sporadic manner, throughout the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. 

In the Wyschrader Gospel at Prague,^ which according to 
Janitschek^ belongs to an advanced period in the eleventh cen- 
tury, we find Christ on the Carolingian mountain with a cross 
in his left hand, and grasping the hand of God which issues from 
the clouds of heaven. On either side of him is an angel, and 
below stand the disciples and Mary. In the foreground are 
olive trees. The type here used is that of the Sacramentarium 
of Drogo with the addition of the Byzantine olive trees, which 
do not appear in Western art before the eleventh century. 

A twelfth manuscript in the Stiftsbibliothek at Salzburg^ also 
has an Ascension modelled on the Drogo type. The bearded 
Christ carries a cross in his left hand (but not over his shoulder), 
and reaches up to heaven from the top of a mountain. The 

iVenturi, II,fig.441. 

2 Beissel, op. cit. p. 20. 

3 Janitschek, Geschichte der deutschen Kunst, p. 92. 
^ Swarszenski, Salzburger Malerei, pi. CIX. 
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hand of God is absent. An angel on either side of the Saviour 
flies through the air and points toward him. The Madonna 
and eleven disciples are seen in bust below. 

In a manuscript of the British Museum^ we find a curious 
mixture of the Ascension used in the Benedictional of Aethelwold 
with the form which we have named the ^^ banner type.'' Christ 
stands slightly sidewise, grasping the hand of God with his 
right hand, and carrying a banner in his left. An adoring angel 
is on either side of the flaming aureole which surrounds the 
Saviour. The whole group is enclosed in a circle, from the top 
of which two angels are flying toward the groups of disciples to 
right and left, holding each a scroll inscribed with the verse from 
Acts i, 10. The disciples are grouped to right and left of the 
circle with Mary on the right side; Peter, who stands with the 
left hand group, holds a large key. At the lower corners of the 
circle are olive trees. 

On the cover of an ivory reliquary in the Berlin museum^ is 
a very elaborate Ascension of probably provincial origin. The 
bearded Christ strides up toward heaven, to which he extends 
both hands. He is surrounded by a mandorla supported at the 
corners by four angels, beside each of whom appears another 
holding a scroll and pointing to heaven. Above the mandorla is 
the hand of God and an angel flying downward on either side. 
Three angels to the left of the central group, and two to the 
right, adore the hand with bent knees and veiled hands. Below 
the mandorla are the two groups of disciples with Mary on the 
left. 

The Gothic Type 

The last phase of the Ascension to be considered is the one 
prevalent from the end of the twelfth century through the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. It is the conception 
of the scene which was evolved by the French school of Gothic 
art, and lasted till the breaking up of mediaeval tradition by 
the Renaissance made the maintenance of a consistent iconog- 
raphy impossible. The type is quite definite; its characteristic 
feature is the representation of the figure of Christ as disappear- 
ing in the upper part of the picture, with his body visible only 
from the knees or ankles down (Fig. 25). The attitude is frontal, 

1 Ms. 17738. Warner, Illuminated Mss. of the Brit Mus., pL 15. 

2 Voge, Elfenbeinwerke (Catalogue of the Berlin Museum), pi. XIX. 
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and the feet either rest on a cloud or are surrounded by it. In 
two of the examples to be cited an angel flies downward and 
touches the foot of the Saviour on either side. The lower part 
of the composition is quite like the Ascensions of the end of the 
eleventh century, and consists of Mary and eleven disciples in 
two groups with the Virgin on the left. The groups are repre- 




FiGURE 25. — Miniature of Psalter in the 
British Museum. Thirteenth Century 



sented either standing, seated, or kneeling. No angels are pres- 
ent at all except in the two cases mentioned. In the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries the mountain is often represented, on 
which in a few cases the foot-prints of Christ are indicated. A 
list of examples follows. 
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Twelfth century — Psalter of Shaftesbury Abbey/ two angels. 

Thirteenth century — Reliquary of Kaiserwerth; The Salvin 
Horae;2 Glass window in Gladbach monastery church/ in which 
Christ^s body is visible from the waist down, as well as the lower 
part of his arms; Epistolarium of Giovanni di Gaibana in the 
treasury of the Duomo at Padua; Psalter in the British Museum* 
(Fig. 25). 

Fourteenth century — Psalter in the Thompson Collection; ^ 
Bible in the Royal Library at Stuttgart;^ Alabaster relief;^ 
Biblia Pauperum in the Hofbibliothek, Vienna; ^ Durandi Ra- 
tionale, ibid,^ 

Fifteenth century — Frescoes in St. Wolfgand near Altheim/® 
two angels; Alabaster reUef, Metropolitan Museum, New York.^^ 

The quaint realism of the Gothic Ascension is no doubt due 
in great measure to the humanizing tendencies which affected 
Christian art as a whole in the Gothic period, but it owes much 
also to tradition. The frontal type of Christ without the man- 
dorla seems to come from the representations of the early elev- 
enth century. Even the particular feature of the disappearing 
Saviour is found already in the Gospel of St. Bernward of Hil- 
desheim, which dates between 1011 and 1014.^2 j^ this Ascen- 
sion, which has not been cited before in this paper, Christ strides 
along the top of the Mount of Olives, but his body is seen only 
from the waist down. A combination of the frontal type with 
this treatment of the figure of the Saviour gives us the Gothic 
ascending Christ. The lower part of the composition simply 
continues the lower group of the late eleventh and early twelfth 
centuries, which the Gothic artists modified by seating the fig- 
ures in some of the thirteenth century examples, and represent- 
ing them as kneeling in the fourteenth and fifteenth. The 
striking adherence to a single type in examples so widely scat- 

1 Landsdowne Ms. 383; Brit. Mus. Reprod. from III. Mss., Series II, pi. IX. 

2 No. LXXX in the Thompson Library; Cat. pi. XXVIII. 

3 Clemen, op. cit. Ill, Kreis Gladbach, p. 32. 
^ Ms. 17868. Warner, op. dt. pi. 25. 

5 No. LVI in the Thompson Library; Cat. pi. XLII. 

^ Vitzthum, Pariser Miniaturmalerei, pi. XXXVII. 

^ Prior and Gardner, Mediaeval Figure Sculpture in England, p. 471. 

^ Cod. 370. Burger, Devische Malerei der Renaissance, p. 211. 

^ Cod. 2765. Burger, p. 226. 

" Burger, p. 197. 

^1 Prior and Gardner, op. dt, p. 479. 

^ Beissel, op. dt. pi. 24. 
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tered as these we have cited from England, France, Germany 
and Italy, are witness to the control exercised by the Paris schools 
over the artistic fashions of the Gothic period. 

Summary 

The history of the Ascension type in mediaeval art indicates 
first of all the prevalence of Hellenistic tradition, probably form- 
ulated in Alexandria, in the art of Italy of the first four or five 
centuries of the Christian era, and its survival in the art of South- 
ern Gaul in the sixth. In the fifth century, however, Syro- 




FiGURE 26. — Oliphant Formerly in the Colchen Collection 



Palestinian iconography, already dominant in the East, had 
made itself felt in Italy and was at work in Egypt. From the 
sixth to the tenth century. Oriental types were the fashion in 
both of these countries, and by the ninth century we find that 
Byzantine iconography has evolved its own forms from the same 
Syro-Palestinian source. 

In Northern Europe, Christian art begins its mediaeval phase 
with the strong Hellenistic predilections which were part of the 
classic heritage of Gaul. But along the main trade-routes, 
through Venice and Provence, and up the Danube and the Rhine, 
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there came the Eastern notions to modify the Hellenistic tradi- 
tions, and the history of Carolingian and Ottoman iconography 
is the story of a long struggle for supremacy between these two 
influences, with the final triumph of the Oriental forms in the 
twelfth century. The mingling of two widely different elements 
brought about the production of a variety of types, which be- 
came most numerous in the eleventh century. From the wealth 
of material produced in this period the Romanesque artists 
chose the models for their scenes, and the Gothic painters and 
sculptors drew from the same source, although with more discrim- 
ination, in their attempt to re-express the abstractions of the 
earlier age in terms of human life.^ 

Ernest T. Dewald. 
Princeton University. 

1 An Ascension of great interest, though somewhat hard to classify in the 
evolution that we have traced, is found on an ivory oliphant of the former 
Colchen collection at Metz, which was sold at auction in Paris in 1867 (Cahier, 
Nouveaux melanges, etc. II, pp. 43 ff). The scene is reproduced in Figure 26. 
It show^s all the elements of the Syrian and Palestinian types, though these 
are amplified in one respect and are arranged in different order. In the central 
field is a bearded Christ enthroned on a mandorla in Palestinian fashion, and 
holding a long cross in his left hand. The mandorla is supported by six angels 
and above it on either side are the medallion busts of the sun and moon. Be- 
low stands the praying Virgin, under an arch supported by twisted columns, 
on either side of which stands an angel holding a staff tipped with a standard. 

The portion of the scene above described occupies about half of the space 
around the horn. On the other half are three vertical bands with six squares 
in each. Two of these bands are occupied by the portraits in bust of the 
twelve apostles, but the third contains the hand of God and the representa- 
tions of the four Evangelists with the peculiar motif of the evangelistic symbol 
replacing in each case the head of the Evangelist. This rendering is found 
elsewhere, and seems to be a barbarian notion, being found in the Merovingian 
Sacramentary of Gellone, and among the altar reliefs of the Baptistery of 
Parma (Lopez, II Battistero di Parma, pi. XIII). 

All the elements of the scene are those found in the Rabula Ascension, ex- 
cept of course the seated Christ, which is conceived in the Palestinian or Coptic 
manner. Coptic again is the cross carried by the Saviour,, and the conven- 
tional busts of the apostles, as well as the general execution of the figures, whose 
large eyes remind one strongly of Egyptian monuments of the Christian period. 
It is dangerous to be specific regarding so unusual a monument, but the busts 
of the Evangelists seem to connect the Ascension with Southern France or 
Northern Italy. 



